











“The smith stopped short in his threat as the light fell on the face of the stranger.” 


TURNED TO THE WALL. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


CHAPTER I.—THE SmITHY. England. Out upon the still, sharp, frosty air 

\LING, clang! cling, clang! ‘Tis a winter’s: rings the beat of the smith’s hammer, chiming 

night, !n the month of January, well-nigh ' pleasant music that shapes itself into song, as it did 

half a century ago, in a central county of merry in the days of our first George to the ear of Handel, 
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when he fixed the sounds into a melody and made 
them immortal. Out, too, upon the blackness of 
the dark, cold sky, flashes the ruddy glow of spark- 
ling light through the open window of the smathy, 
flooding into the night in a sharply-defined stream, 
with its banks of gloom bounding it at either side— 
one of those pictures which old masters loved to 
paint for the contrastsof light and shade. Howgrate- 
fully comes the sense of warmth and comfort from 
within to him who stands outside in the chilly air! 
some belated villager making his way homewards ; 
some wanderer that knows not where to rest, and 
hails the friendly blaze where he may find heat and 
shelter. One such stands there now, and gazes 
upon the bright interior. There is but one person 
within—a tall, large-boned, athletic man; his coat 
is off, and his shirt-sleeves, tucked up to the 
shoulders, display the toil-developed muscles of his 
hairy arms. The roar from the nozzle of his 
bellows has just subsided, and the smith, hammer 
in one hand and tongs in the other, plucks from 
the fire a bar of red-hot iron, lays it on the anyil, 
and down comes the heavy hammer, making the 
sparks fly all around him. Cling, clang! cling, 
clang /! and the merry sounds ring out like a hymn 
of labour. And a nobler subject for a hymn to God 
never warmed an English heart! There are the 
two genii of the lamp of England’s glory—grim, 
and swart, and hard, yet submissive and pliant to 
the hand of toil—Inon and Coat. Men of England, 
let us bless God who gave us—not the olive and the 
vine of Southern Europe, nor the diamonds of 
Golconda, nor the pearls of Arabia, nor the gold- 
fields of Australia; but the ironstone and the coal- 
field—precious gifts, by which the brain of Science 
and the hand of Art haye wrought out a nation’s 
wealth and power. 

The man paused at last, thrust the bar into the 
trough, where it hissed and sent up a white steam, 
and wiped his brow with the back of his hand. At 
this moment the spectator outside opened the door 
of the smithy. Before he could enter, the smith’s 
voice assailed him—‘‘ Hallo! Dickon, where hast 
been this hour baek? Plague on thee for an idle 
varlet; Ill be sworn thee’st been at every ale- 
house between this and the market-cross. I’m half- 
minded to give thee a taste of something stronger 
than wd 

The smith stopped short in his threat as the light 
fell on the face of the stranger. 

‘¢ Faith, I thought you were my ’prentice, Dickon 
Grimes. I sent the fellow, an hour since, for steel, 
into the village hard by, and I suppose he’s been 
drinking. But you aint Dickon, I see.” 

‘* No, I’m not.” ; 

“So much the better for you. Who are you? 
What do you want ?” 

““T want a guide to the village.” 

“Well, I can’t leave my work just now; but if 








you wait till I finish this job for the squire, I'll put 
you on your road. I shouldn’t be long if I had 
any one to help me. Can you handle a sledge?” 

“T don’t know—Ill try.” 

The stranger took off his coat, turned up his 
shirt-sleeves, and prepared for work. He was a 
young man in the early prime of life, well-built 
and light; but the white, though nervous, arm did 
not tellof much hard labour. The smith blew up 
the fire, and in a few moments another heated bar 
was on the anvil, and so the two went heartily to 
work, 

**You’ll do well enough,” said the smith, as they 
stopped, flinging the bar into the trough. ‘‘ Where 
do you come from ?” 

‘“¢ From a long way off.” 

‘You'll be a Cornishman by your voice.” 

‘“No, I’m from the North-count:y.” 

‘* Yorkshire, belike ?” 

‘©No; up near the borders.” 

‘‘ Where are you going?” 

‘To the village, if you’ll show me the way.” 

The smith was no fool, but he saw he had met 
his match. So he gave it up, and replicd— 

‘* Well, when these two bars are put in the gate, 
my work will be done. Come, lend me a hand once 
more, and then I’m at your service. 

‘“* Now, good fellow,” said the smith, when they 
had finished, ‘‘put on your coat, and come with me 
into the house. The good wife will have something 
comfortable, Pll warrant you.” 

‘* With all my heart!” was the ready response. 

The smith led the way across a little plat of grass, 
fenced in with paling, to the door of a snug cottage, 
and they entered. A smart little matron stood by 
the fire, cooking, and turned round to give her 
husband a smiling welcome. 

** Doll, my lass, here’s a new ’prentice. Dickon 
has turned gentleman, and gone off to get drunk. 
Sit down, sit down, my lad!” 

Little Dorothy Meadowes looked up at the new- 
comer, and she saw with the tail of her eye that 
he wasn’t just the stuff that blacksmiths are made 
of, and then she smiled and blushed like a little 
coquette, as she was, and bid him welcome. 

And so they sat down to supper. The smith fell 
upon his trencher manfully—’twas a labour of love. 
The stranger ate more sparingly; and when the 
host, after a hearty pull at. the tankard, pushed it 
to his guest, the latter turned to his hostess and 
said, ‘‘ Fair Mistress Dorothy, I drink to your 
health and our better acquaintance.” Whereat 
Dorothy smiled and blushed again, and John Mea- 
dowes broke out into a roar, thinking, good soul, 
that he had hoaxed his wife about the new ’prentice; 
but he hadn’t, though. After alittle the man grew 
thoughtful, and, seeming to forget where he was, 
began to hum slowly a sweet wild air. The 
woman looked keenly at him, and then said to her 
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husband, ‘‘ John, you were late at work to-night; 
something more will do you no harm; but you 
must go and draw it for yourself, for you know I’m 
a little weakly just now.” 

The big smith looked at his little wife tenderly, 
and went out of the room. ' As he returned, he saw 
Dorothy withdrawing her hand from the stranger’s, 
who was speaking to her in a low, earnest voice. 

‘‘ Hollo!—Isay! Hands off there, my fine fellow 
—that’s work I want nobody to help me with. It 
seems to come easier to you than sledging iron.” 

‘“‘Nay, nay, John!” said little Dorothy. ‘* What! 
jealous because a young man is civil to your wife!” 
‘and she ran over and took the two dark, horny 
hands of her husband in her own, and looked up 
with a long, clear, innocent gaze into his eyes, till 
the gloom fled out of them. 

‘Well, well, get thee away, lass! Isuppose it’s 
only his North-couniry manners. 

‘* And now, friend, I’m ready for the road.” 

‘* But mind you don’t go into the ‘ Blue Boar,’ 
John. Promise me.” 

‘*Well, I promise thee, Doll—there’s my pledge!” 
and the smith kissed the red lips of his little wife. 

The two men went out into the dark night, and 
left little Dorothy Meadowes alone. When the door 


’ ~was closed, she sat down, put her head between her 


hands, and had a hearty fit of crying. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE ‘‘ BLUE BOAR” OF BROKELEIGH. 
Ir you were let down from a balloon upon the 
green of Brokeleigh, you would know at a glance 
that you were in an English village. Warm 
brick houses, with their red-tiled roofs and trim 
gardens in front, surrounded three sides of the 
neat, grassy plot of some two acres, enclosed with 
wooden palings painted white; the fourth side was 
open to the river, near the bank of which rosea 
long, high mass of stone building perforated with 
innumerable windows: unmistakably English was 
this busy hive of human labour—a cotton mill. 
But if you could have any doubt of your where- 
abouts, turn to your right, and walk along the 
village street till you come to the cross, and look 
about you. There is the market-house, a heavy, 
unsightly, square building, of dark stone. A 
colonnade of pillars support circular arches all 
around, giving entrance to the ground floor, where 
a market was held weekly, and sustaining the 
upper storey, which discharged, in turn, the duties 
-of a town hall, a court of justice, and an assembly 
room. <A low, square tower rose from the centre 
of the roof, surmounted by a vane in the simili- 
tude of a cock, of so conservative and unbending 
a disposition, that he scorned to be influenced by 
any atmospheric changes, and didn’t care a bean 
what way the wind blew—the parish church, and 


‘the parish stocks, and the thoroughly English inn 
| completed the picture. 

The morning sun was shining redly through the 
frosty fog, as Dorothy Meadowes walked at the , 
top of her speed across the common. On she 
pressed to the town, and up the High Street, till 
she came to the market-cross, and stood opposite 
the ‘‘ Blue Boar.” From a pole that projected out 
of the wooden balcony of that ancient fabric, 
swung a square sign-board, whereon was depicted 
the animal that gave its name to the principal inn 
of Brokeleigh. That rampant and grisly beast 
had been standing—nobody knows for how many 
generations—on his hind legs, defiant alike of the 
laws of gravity and the endurance of muscle, with 
golden tusks, bright cobalt body, and bristling 
mane; and round his neck a golden chain that 
trailed away in all manner of impossible curves to 
the ground. In passed little Dorothy, heedless of 
the grim old porker over her head, stealthily, as if 
to avoid observation. This was not to be: a cheery 
voice from the bar saluted her. ; 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Meadowes; you aint 
going to pass an old friend without a word with 
him, sure? Tis an age since I saw you, and you 
look as blooming as ever.” 

Dorothy turned round to where burly Abel 
Dobbs sat, framed and glazed, within the bar. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Dobbs, good morning. I didn’t expect 
to see you so early; and how is your missus?” 

Abel made a wry face. ‘‘Oh, lively; scrubbing 
and washing, and turning the house inside-out. 
We shall havea plaguy stirring life of it, lm 
thinking.” 

‘¢ Well, I'll just run in and see her.” 

“* Aye, do, and be sure to tell John to look in to- 
morrow. I want a word with him.” 

Dorothy tripped into the house, but she did not 
go down the passage that led to the kitchen. No; 
she hurried up-stairs, ran along the corridor, and 
knocked softly at the door of ‘‘ the Angel.” “Iwas 
quickly opened by the occupant of the room. 
In glided Dorothy, and the door was. closed be- 
hind her. Ah, little Dorothy, what a sad little 
lass for gossiping you are ! 

Not many minutes after, the Angel began to pull 
his bell violently, and Mrs. Dobbs, who chanced to 
be in the next room putting things in order, de- 
clared afterwards, that she heard suppressed sob- 
bing, and that when she ran to the door she found 
it bolted inside. The occupant of the room came to 
the door and asked for a glass of brandy-and-water: 
a hand was put out to receive it, and the door was 
shut again. In about half-an-hour afterwards 
Dorothy Meadowes slipt out quietly, and went 
down-stairs, and then she hurried past the bar and 
into the street. It was fortunate for her that Abel 
Dobbs had gone out,to have a talk with a neighbour, 
else he would surely have seen that little Dorethy’s 
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face was flushed with agitation, and her eyes red | was a fellow of his college; the family borough was 
withweeping. Dorothy did not turn homewards, but | at his command, and his friends looked upon him as 
she went through one of the arches of the market- | one who would yet take a prominent place among 
house, and under the conservative cock, and , the statesmen of his day. But he suddenly changed 
right through, out at the other side, up the road | his mind, took holy orders, and, declining a metro- 
that led to the Vicarage, and slipt in through the politan chaplaincy, accepted the offer of his father’s 
back-door of the house. What brought her to the | old friend, and buried himself amongst the primitive 
ie ? Was it to gossip with old Mrs. White, | folks of the remote parish of Brokeleigh. Two years 
the housekeeper ? May be so; for Mrs. White was | of earnest, manful labour had wrought wonders in 
a great gossip, and loved dearly a long talk about | the parish. Vice and immorality he assailed with 
everybody’s business. If that was Dolly’s occupa- | unsparing vigour. In the pulpit he denounced the 
tion, they must have discussed the affairs of the | sin with a power so pointed, that the sinner, though 
whole country side, for a good hour had passed | unnamed, was conscious he was meant, and trembled 
before she shook hands with the old lady at the at the thought of the visit, which he well knew the 
door, and at last turned her steps homewards. | vicar would pay him next day, and the reproof, 
Then Dolly slipt quietly into the pretty cottage, | | sharp and severe, which he would administer. 
where we found her at first, divested herself of her | | With the penitent he was gentle and consoling, 
cloak and bonnet, and was soon busily occupied | and at the bed-side of the reformed profligate he 
preparing the noon-day meal for herhusband. Ah! | soothed the departing soul, that he had at first 
true-hearted John Meadowes! youand your rakish | awakened to a sense of guilt by his stern denuncia- 
*prentice, Dickon Grimes, haye been blowing and , tions, and then softened by the offers of mercy and 
sledging away since breakfast, not dreaming that | pardon. And so Newton Herbert was feared, loved, 
little Dolly has been all the morning gadding | and honoured by all. 
and gossiping through the village with—no one| And now he has passed up the stone steps 
knows who. that lead to the terrace, from which the old Hall 
cera rises with arched doorway and mullioned window, 
and turret and gable, and steep roof; and in 
CHAPTER Itt. another moment he is seated in the library, 
THE HALL, awaiting the appearance of the master of the 
’Trs midday, clear, bright, and frosty — for the | house. 
mist has rolled away, and the sun is shining from a | A man of about fifty years of age enters. Ile is 
| 
| 
- 





cloudless sky—as a man walks through the green | above the middle height, strong built, and inclin- 
of Brokeleigh, and down to the river-side. He | ing to stoutness, with a face somewhat florid, that 
crosses the steep old bridge; he does not take the | tells of exposure to wind and weather. His bear- 
highway to the right or left, but goes straight for- | ing is frank and manly; but you soon detect an 
ward to the great antique entrance to Brokeleigh | air of something that looks like pride, and an ex- 
Hall. A heavy iron gate stands between two mas- | pression of firmness amounting almost to obstinacy, 
sive square piers of rusticated masonry, vermicu- | with now and then a shade of sadness passing over 
lated and weather-stained, each surmounted by a/ his features. This is Roger de Brokeleigh, of 
boar, the cognisance of the De Brokeleighs. | Brokeleigh Hall, with Norman biood in his veins, 
A ring at the wicket summons the gate-keeper’s | whose fountain-head is to be sought for in the 
wite, who, with a curtsey, admits the visitor. A| fields of Cressy and Agincourt — Brokelei gh of 
cheery greeting, a kind word of inquiry for the | | Brokeleigh, as he is called by his acquaintances, 
good man and the children, and he passes on up the | and better known as “ the squire” in the neigh- 
broad, straight avenue of noble chestnut-trees. A | bourhood for miles round. A fine specimen in his 
few words will make you acquainted with the man, | way of the old English country gentleman (whose 
so that you shall know the Vicar of Brokeleigh | characteristic peculiarities were even then dying 
before he reaches the Hall. | out before the equalising influence of increasing 
You see a tall, thin, sinewy man, under thirty | | knowledge) ; full of class prejudices, proud of his 
years of age, with a face pale and emaciated, a fore- | lineage, and somewhat exacting of the respect due 
head high and white—all the whiter for the masses | to it; standing stoutly by his order; hospitable, 
of raven hair that fall on either side—and the generous, loving, and kind to his tenantry, whose 
black, piercing eyes that glitter from beneath | rights he will suffer no one to invade; but whose 
his bushy eyebrows. His face, when in repose, | votes at vestry or hustings he considers his own 
has an air of sternness, almost of aceticism; but | property, resisting the progress of democratic 
when he speaks, a rich musical voice, and, | power and the innovations of popular institutions ; 
at times, a smile of peculiar sweetness playing believing in handlooms and spinning wheels, and 
about his lips, tell of a noble and benevolent nature. | hating mills and machinery. 
Newton Herbert took a double first at Oxford, and} Herbert is gazing thoughtfully upon the fire in 
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the antique grate as the squire enters, and, coming 
up to him, cordially extends his hand. 

‘‘ Delighted to see you, my dear Herbert. Any- 
thing new in these days of novelties? Have the 
slaters repaired the roof of the Vicarage for you, as 
1 directed ?” 

‘‘Not yet, sir. They are all employed at present 
at Mr. Plant’s new school-house. I can wait very 
well, as long as this fine weather lasts.” 

‘Wait! Why should my work wait on Mr. 
Plant’s? Besides, I do not see what need there is 
for a new school-house at Brokeleigh? Is not 
mine well managed? I never heard of any com- 
plaint.” 

‘‘Excellently managed ; but the population has 
lately increased a good deal.” 

‘* Ay, and whose fault is that? Doesn’t it all 
come of that fellow, Plant, and his new-fangled 
mill, bringing vagrants from the country round to 
work at it?” 


‘Not vagrants, Mr. De Brokeleigh, but ‘hard- | 


| are concerned. I shall certainly try to resist this 
| that you are pleased to call animprovement. Why, 
| sir, I shan’t be safe from the annoyance, even up 
here. Come into my room, and look at it, and 
judge for yourself.” 

| The squire opened a door at the far end of the 
| library, and crossing a retired corridor, led the 
| vicar into an apartment at the other side of the 
house. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE SQUIRE’S ROOM. 


| THE room into which the vicar and his host entered 
| was known from time immemorial as ‘‘ The Squire’s 
Room.” It was an apartment of moderate size, 
panelled in oak to the ceiling, and decidedly what 
may be called snug. In this the lords of the Manor 
of Brokeleigh had for generations ensconced them- 
| selves as their private sanctum. Except the servants 
| to arrange the room, and the steward occasionally to 





working men and women with their families. Mr, | Settle his accounts, or receive his master’s directions, 
Plant is an honest, intelligent, energetic man, that | few persons had access into this apartment ; indeed, 
does much good. He gives the people a great deal | Herbert now entered it for the first time. He and 
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of employment, and fair wages.” 

‘‘Ay, and works them from morning to night 
in close, unwholesome rooms. Look at the little 
factory children’s faces and hands, white and thin 
from toil and confinement—poor things! They 
ought to be red and chubby at out-door work in 
the fields.” 

‘‘T have spoken to Mr. Plant on these matters, 
and suggested an improved mode of ventilating the 
rooms, and asked him to shorten the time of the 
children’s labour, and I must say he readily and 
cheerfully adopted my views. *Iwas his own pro- 
posal to build the school-house. He said to me, 


in his own blunt, business-like way, ‘If I get so| 


much out of the little ones’ bodies, it is only fair 
that I should put something into their minds, and 
so make the debit and credit sides of my books 
balance.’ “Iwas a sentiment worthy of an honest 
English employer.” 

‘* Well, well, we'll see. I suppose it is for the 
good of the people’s health he has built this big 
chimney that is to fill the air with soot and smoke ?” 

“Tis for his own good, sir. The river, though 
flooded in winter, is too low in summer to work his 
new machinery.” 


‘* May be so, but I shall see whether his good or | 


the good of Brokeleigh is to be preferred. I shall 
try and present it as a nuisance.” 

“Take my advice, sir, and do no such thing. 
Depend upon it, we cannot—and we ought not if we | 
could—resist the spirit of enterprise and improve- | 
ment that is making our people prosperous and | 
great.” | 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Herbert, I must decline to’ 
take your adyice in matters where my own rights 


| the squire went to the window, where they had a 
| full view of the obnoxious chimney, and discussed 
| its merits and demerits, both in a utilitarian and 
| sanitary point of view. Between men who, on 
many questions of the day, entertained sentiments 
widely differing, and each likely to take decided 
views, it was not very probable that the discussion 
would make a convert of either to the opinions of 
the other. At length, Herbert turned away with a 
| sigh and glanced at some of the pictures on the 
| wall: a portrait of a young man in regimentals 
| attracted his attention, and he slipped over to 
| examine it. 
‘*Ah, you are looking at Reginald’s picture,” 
| said the squire. ‘I had a letter from him lately 
from India; he is daily in expectation of his 
' majority.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it, sir. The prosperity of a 
| child is always a happiness to a father’s heart. 
Children are a great blessing.” 

‘* No doubt, and sometimes a great care,” replied 
the squire, with a sigh. ‘‘ There is Charley’s por- 
trait beyond. To-day, you know, he is of age, 
and he is coming home to celebrate his birthday. 

| I expect him in the afternoon; we shall have a 
little féte to greet him.” 

| So Iunderstand. And what’s this, sir?” 

| As he asked the question, Herbert stood opposite 
la picture-frame that was placed between the two 


| others, but the face of the picture was turned to 


the wall. 

‘“¢Ha! a woman!” he exclaimed, as he reversed 
the frame: ‘‘and a lovely one too.” 

The squire sprang forward, and thrust Herbert 
violently some paces back. 
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‘*Sir—sir, this presumption is intolerable! By 
what right do you dare to interfere with the 
arrangements of my house—to pry into my 
secrets ?” 

Herbert drew himself up to his full height, his 
pale face flushed for a moment under the sense as 
of an indignity ; but it was only for a moment, the 
flush passed away, and left him pale and calm 
as before. 
sadly, almost sternly, as he replied, with quiet 
solemnity, ‘“‘By the right, sir, which I derive 
from Him whose commission I bear—of Him 
from whom no secrets are hid. By that right 
do I seek to look into the secret which like an 
ulcer is eating into your life, that I may, with 
His blessing, cleanse and heal it.” And then the 
sweet smile played about his mouth as he added, 
in the tenderest accents of gentleness and affec- 


tionate respect, ‘‘ By the right, too, of one who! 


Then he gazed upon De Brokeleigh | 
| him more fierce than if it had exploded in audible 





—> 


loves you as a son loves a father—who loves you 
so faithfully that he braves your anger to do you 
a service, as he would lay down his life to saye 
yours. Oldest and best: friend of my dear father, 
open your heart to me, as you would to him, 
entreat you.” 

The squire sank down on a seat, and buried his: 
face inhis hands. There was a silence of many 
minutes. A conflict of passions was raging within 
demonstrations. Tis over, and the better nature of 
the man prevails. 

‘‘ Herbert, you haye for two years past been a 
loving son to me, while the sons that I love were 
forced to be absent, and left me childless. Yes, I 
will tell you the secret which I had meant to take 
down with me to the grave. Sit down and hear 
me.” 

(To be concluded in our next), 








THOUGHTS ON THE CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A. 







: } Wag {” trust the Bible, will implicitly re- 
Wj ceive Shakespeare as an authority. 


Ali” ANY readers who neglect or dis- 


|i The statement of St. James that 

‘~ “the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God” (iv. 4), or the warning of St. 
John, not to love the world, or the things of the 
world, has but little value, while the picture of the 
world in ‘‘ Hamlet,” severe as its features seem, is 
admitted to be a faithful delineation :— 

** How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t! Oh, fie! ’Tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in nature, 
Possess it merely” (entirely, absolutely). 

Such, according to this great master of human 
nature, is the condition of the world. A slight 
glance at our Lord’s teaching reveals the vigilant 
caution with which he ever admonished his dis- 
ciples to guard themselves from its seductive evils. 
Obviously, it is not the geographical world de- 
scribed in Gen. i. to which these warnings relate— 
for ‘God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good”—but the moral world, 
degenerated by sin, as mentioned in Gen. iii., por- 
trayed more fully in Gen. vi., and standing out in 
bold and varied outline in all the histories, precepts, 
doctrines, examples of the Old and New Testament. 
The disastrous results of that first disobedience 
meet us at every turn. Boldly as men may deny 
the doctrine, still the corruption of human nature 
is a fact which the records of history, the 
columns of every newspaper, the events of family 


|life, and the confessions of thoughtful men, prove 
/as incontestably as the two first chapters of 
Romans, or the ninth Article of the Church of 
England. 

Grave fears are now justly awakened, and pre- 
cautionary measures rigidly carried out, to guard 
our shores against the presence of the destructive 
pest that spreads its desolating ravages along the 
Mediterranean coast. But the whole world has 
lain for ages at the mercy of this moral contagion, 
as deep-seated as it is universal, as virulently active 
as it is incurable by any agencies which man’s- 
inventive skill can devise. It was more developed 
in Abraham’s time than in Noah’s; worse when 
Moses led the Israelites from Egypt than when. 
Jacob sojourned with Laban; worse at the time of 
the Judges than of the Patriarchs; and grew worse 
and worse under the kings of Israel and Judah, 
when idolatry racked the heart of the Jewish 
people, and even the chambers of the sacred temple 
were polluted with heathen abomination. Civilisa- 
tion conceals this corruption, but brings no remedy, 
and scarcely any mitigation. The world at Jerusalem 
was no better than the world at Ephesus, or Corinth, 
or Rome. It went under other names, robed itself 
in different attire, and spoke its own language, but 
it was the world still. Read the four gospels; the 
world’s deep and pervading evils are seen in the con- 
duct of priests and Levites, scribes and elders, Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees, in its synagogues and Sabbaths, 
its feasts and fasts, in dress and manner, and offer- 
ings and worship; it is apparent in men’s lives, and 





words, and looks. In all these features of Jewish life. 
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the world was there; its lust, pride, unbelief, false- 
hood, spread like a net upon the face of the land, de- 
filing, distorting everything. This was the tainted 
atmosphere in which our Lord passed the years of 
his earthly sojourn. He met the evil of the world 
everywhere; in Galilee and in Jerusalem, in the 
synagogues and the temple, in houses of feasting 
and chambers of sorrow, the same blindness of 


heart as to God, and truth, and eternity, the same 


indulgence of the flesh, the same ostentatious pro- 
fession concealing a settled unbelief—all this the 
Lord saw on every side. He knew the world, but 
the world knew not him. ‘The light shined in 
darkness, but the darkness comprehended it not.” 

The world at Rome, then in the height of its 
glory, differed from the world at Jerusalem, just as 
the London world differs from both, while at Paris 
or New York it presents another aspect still. The 
outline is the same, though variously coloured ; 
evil prevails everywhere, but takes different forms : 
a worldly Jew differs from a worldly Christian; 
the evils with which the world accosts a youth are 
not the same as those which gather around a man 
of the world of sixty. Like a practised deceiver, it 
wears different aspects before different persons. It 
can smile or threaten; sometimes it allures with 
the witchery of pleasure, then it terrifies with the 
fear of disgrace; it can distort truth with the veil 
of falsehood, and make falsehood wear the appear- 
ance of truth; it lulls thousands to contentment 
amid ignorance and error, and dresses up specious 
objections to unsettle faith and engender doubt. 
The world is now the grand instrument which the 
enemy employs, with ever-increasing skill, to stifle 
all anxiety about spiritual things, and to keep men 
calm and undisturbed in the sleep of sin. 

It is very significant that, in the Lord’s great 
intercessory prayer (John xvii.), he keeps ‘‘the 
world’’ steadfastly before him, with emphatic 
solemnity, from the beginning to the end. In 
one verse ‘‘the world” occurs three times over; 
and it formed the chief burden throughout 
his great intercession that his disciples in 
every age might be kept from the contagion of 
its evil. He felt just what a dying father 
feels on leaving his children—solicitous above all 
things that they might be protected against the 
perilous snares which in every form he knew must 
put their fidelity to the severest test. Still he had 
no desire ‘‘that they might be taken out of the 
world,” but, ‘‘ kept from the evil.” And they are 
kept. In the midst of all this hereditary evil, 
modernised—nay, Anglicised, as it may now be said 
to be—suited in every way to the tastes, habits, and 
opinions of our times, still there is a section of 
society that scrupulously shrinks from the con- 
taminating associations of the world. They are 
not separate merely by the sound confession of a 
Scripture faith, or their firm adherence to spiritual 


worship—thus keeping themselves aloof from both 
the sceptical and superstitious tendencies of the 
age—but are kept distinct from surrounding evil by 
the presence of an inward and spiritual life, of 
which their outward separation is a visible token. 
‘* They are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world,” is the Lord’s own explanation of their 
position and conduct. As the land of Goshen 
surrounded by the darkness of Egypt, as leaven in 
| a mass unleayened, as the lily among thorns and 
weeds, his people in the world, but not of the world, 
are easily distinguished and abidingly separate. 
Between them that are ‘in Christ” and them 
that are ‘“‘in the world ” there can be no intimate 
fellowship or cordial sympathy. They meet in the 
ordinary courtesies and duties of life, they buy 
and sell together in the same market; as fellow- 
travellers they meet in the same carriages, and con- 
verse on passing scenery and topics of common 
interest, and co-operate in acts of social kindness or 
public good; but there can be no fellowship of 
heart with heart, and will with will. One loves 
Christ his Lord with supreme affection, the other 
never knew him, nor desires to know; the one 
makes it his chief purpose to please God in every- 
thing, and finds his favour better than life: as to 
the other, God is not in all his thoughts. The dis- 
ciples of Christ have no deep sympathies in common 
with the people of the world. The personal habits 
of the Christian, living as Christ lived, cannot 
adjust themselves to the habits of the world. 
There is, and ever must be, a felt disparity, a 
divergence of aim and purpose, an imperfect and 
interrupted sympathy, between the “ peculiar 
people ”’—* culled, and chosen, and faithful,” whose 
‘‘life is hid with Christ in God,” and others who 
are content in their lifetime to have their good 
things, and leave the favour of God and the pre- 
paration for a coming eternity to the confusion of a 
last sickness, and the hurry of a dying hour. 

What are the relationships between the Christian 
and the world, how they act and re-act upon each 
other, what counsels are derivable from the 
example and conduct of our Lord, and the especial 
services which the world equally needs and de- 
mands from those who are exalted to these high 
privileges—these are matters of supreme interest, 
which may, perhaps, appear in some future 
paper. At this season of the year, however, when 
the machinery of worldly toil is somewhat slackened, 
and multitudes of busy labourers, whether Christian 
or not, are scattered seeking refreshment among 
mountain breezes and ocean billows, meeting 
strange adventures, and mingling with new shades 
of character and habits of life, let the disciples of 
Christ remember everywhere to be witnesses for 
him; seeking opportunities for winning back some 
| wanderers to his forgiveness and welcome, and to 
| ‘keep themselves unspotted from the world.” 
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UNDER THE BEECHES. 


° NDER the beeches, 

3y the old mound, 

Where the branch reaches 
Near to the ground. 





Past rustling holly, 
Day waning fast, 

Where little Polly 
Finds seat at last. 


Ruddy dry leaves 
Thick on the ground, 

Wheat in gold sheaves 
Shining around. 


Here, in her rambles, 
Through ferns she raccd, 
But on the brambles 
Trod not in haste. 


Slow through the bracken, 
Out from the farm ; 

Pace they don’t slacken, 
Soft, arm in arm, 


Father and mother— 
Past the old mound 

Where British warrior 
Lies underground— 


Came to their darling, 
Sitting in state ; 

Overhead starling 
Skying home late. 


O’er the fern, pheasant 
Scattered away ; 

Homeward went peasant, 
Late in the day. 


“* See little Mary,” 
Wifey then said, 
“‘Vern-covered fairy, 
Good little maid. 


“Tere, love, we stray’d, 
Five summers syne ; 
Then, dear, I said, 
I would be thine. 


“ Summers have been, 
Summers have gone ; 
Nor have we seen 
One day forlorn. 


‘* Here ’twas you said 
You would be true, 

Ask’d me not wed 
Other but you.” 


Goodman stroll’d, calm, 
No word nor joke; 
Wife on his arm, 
Long ere he spoke. 


‘**« Low is the sun, love, 
Rosy clouds see ; 

Come, wife, and Polly dove, 
Home to our tea.” 





G. A. 'B. 








THE ENEMIES OF MY BEES 


BY THE ‘‘TIMES’”? BEE-MASTER. 


| EFORE I give an account of the ene- 
mies of my bees, I think it necessary 
| to state that, for a long time, the 
greatest enemy of the bee has been 

——S man. The poor but productive inno- 
cents have for many a day been secured in August 
in their straw hive, placed over a pit containing 
an ounce of brimstone, and suffocated—queen, sub- 
jects, and infant brood. This is unmerciful and 
most unprofitable. The fragments of pure honey 
on the top of each bar rarely exceed eight or nine 
pounds, and it is injured and vitiated by the sul- 
phurous acid fumes; and people who eat it, ne- 
cessarily suffering, fulminate complaints against 
honey, instead of against sulphurous acid, with 
which honey gathered in such circumstances is 
mixed, 

While the peasant aimost universally adopts this 





| Suicidal habit, the fantastic and professedly scientific 
‘apiarian acts with hostile effect in an opposite 
| direction. He constructs tortuous and inconvenient 
|hives, which tcrment the inmates, and exhaust 
their strength in accommodating themselves to 
their homes. The unicomb hive is a system of 
cruelty to animals; the bar system is consigning 
the bees to work with restrictions that are really 
chains and fetters. Unless for ultimate ends and 
scientific information, which is now really superero- 
gatory, such hives are intolerable. A horse is 
entitled to the most convenient stable, a bird to the 
roomiest cage, and a bee to the most useful and 
comfortable home. 

Among foes to bees, the spider holds a bad pro- 
eminence. He is a cruel, and artful, and venomous 
creature. During the night he weaves his web, 
sometimes by the landing-place of the bees, and 
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oftener inside the bee-house. Weary bee, not seeing 
the delicate filaments, or not supposing they can 
offer any opposition, lights on the web, and his 
doom is sealed. He gets entangled in the glutinous 
meshes, and becomes the victim of his vigilant foe. 
I have seen five or six bees caught in the spider’s 
web on a fine morning and devoured, the wings and 
shell of the bee alone remaining. There is one 
remedy, and only one. The beemaster ought every 
evening to use a hard painter’s brush, sweeping off 
every web as fast as it appears, and, if possible, 
crushing the vile intruder in the gins he has cun- 
ningly constructed. 

Another enemy is the toad. Of a fine summer 
evening, before sun-set, you will see this ugly 
monster ensconced near the bee-house, sucking 
into his jaws every weary bee that returns heavy 
laden from the fields. His maw has been often 
found on dissection to be fullof bees. The only way 
to get rid of him is to seize him by the hind leg and 
pitch him to the greatest possible distance. He is 
no ornament to the garden, he does no good that I 
am aware of, and his treacherous lying in wait and 
devouring hard-working bees, is a piece of apicide 
no humane beemaster can tolerate. 

A desperate enemy, some years numbering thou- 
sands, is the wasp. He is the Arab of the desert, 
living on plunder, entering each hive in succession, 
caring little who wants, if he can only fill his 
stomach. The wasp is swift on the wing, and 
moyes so fast in every direction that it becomes 
difficult to catch him. A common wine-bottle, 
one-third full of beer and sugar, with a table- 
spoonful of rum, attracts wasps greatly. Once in 
they rarely get out. The only objection is, that a 
beo incidentally gets in. Another plan is to put a 
piece of barley-sugar at the mouth of the hive. 
This attracts from within a guard of bees who feed 
on it, and are thereby able to combat the wasp. 
But, as often as repelled, he returns, and there- 
fore it is desirable to get rid of him. Let the bee- 
master take up his place by his bee-house, having 
laid a piece of barley-sugar on each landing-board. 
The instant a wasp alights, strike rapidly with the 
edge of the knife. He sees the descent of the flat 
side of the knife, and escapes; but the edge is in- 
visible, and decapitation the certain result of its 
rapid descent. A very useful plan is to destroy, 
early in the season, the large mother wasps. Each 
destroyed in spring is one nest less in August. 
The wasp has merits, if he could only be reclaimed 
from thieving. He is a first-rate navvy, tunnelling 
mounds, excavating hollow retreats, and building 
inside walls of paper wax, impervious to damp 
and retentive of warmth. But he is an irreclaim- 
able burglar, defying conciliatory and punitive 
treatment. The bump of thieving must be con- 
genital. How his ancestry got it, I cannot tell; 


tional attempts, is his history and the experience 
of ages. Now, as either the wasp thief or the bee 
victims must perish, the beemaster has no alter- 
native. Were wasps allowed to pursue their dis- 
honest trade with impunity, there would not be 
left a drop of honey in the kingdom. 

The tom-tit is a very mischievous creature, 
though the evil he perpetrates is very limited. He 
is a sad hypocrite and deceiver. On a rainy or 
' dull day he alights on the bee-board, and taps 
| with his bill as if about to make kind and neigh- 
bourly inquiries. A watcher bee comes out to recon- 
noitre, or to ascertain who begs admission. In an 
instant the wicked little criminal picks him up and 
deposits him, sting and all, in his stomach. Te is 
not a very frequent visitor or a very destructive 
one, and always disappears on the approach of the 
master. 

Another enemy, in his way, is the snail. Feeling 
the warmth of the hive, and desirous of enjoying it, 
he creeps along the floor. The bees, seeing the 
intruder, fly at him and strike with their stings, 
which they find of no use, the shell being impene- 
trable to any weapon they can employ. Finding 
all their assaults repelled, they cover him up with 
propolis, a sort of glutinous substance they employ 
in fastening their house to the lower board, and in 
filling up any interstice that may be left in it. Tho 
result is, the snail dies from want of air and food, 
and the shroud in which he is cased prevents the 
escape of all effluvia. 

There are material enemies to bees, which the 
beemaster can either prevent or neutralise. 

Sometimes the winter supply in the stock hive 
fails. This may be anticipated rather than reme- 
died. All interference in the depth of winter is 
more or less injurious. The only exceptional case 
is the introduction, at the mouth of the hive, of a 
stick of barley-sugar, to which they will descend, and 
feed on, on the first genial day. But it is wise 
policy, and never a loss, to feed them as already 
directed, by placing, opposite the hives, a deep soup- 
plate filled with sugar and beer well boiled, and 
placing on the surface, for the bees to rest on, a 
circular piece of paper the size of the plate, per- 
forated with holes, each the size of a large pin-head. 
Replenish it as soon as emptied on fine days in the 
beginning of October. 

A very serious injury arises_from damp in 
winter. The only preventive is to remove all 
vegetation about the bee-house, to make it 
thoroughly water-tight and weather-proof, and, 
without disturbing the hives, occasionally to ex- 
amine the interior of the bee-house, and wipe off 
anything that should not be there. If the bee- 
boxes are made of porous wood, as they should be, 
they will absorb much of the damp condensed on 
the sides; and if the bottom of the hive has a slight 





but that it runs in his blood, and defies all educa- 


slope toward the front, it will run off. Cold does 
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no harm. In fact, a cold, dry winter makes them | 
torpid and consume less food. 

These are the chief enemies of bees. 
prevent, but we can very much diminish the injury 
they inflict. We live in a fallen world, and in an | 
economy originally perfect, but now deteriorated | 
and imperfect. Our best labours are, therefore, | 


We cannot | 


but approximations, and our greatest success is 
| partial. 
But beekeeping is a combination of pleasure and 


| profit, morally and materially good; and every 


cottager who keeps a few hives, and attends to 
them in spare hours, will not be the less sober, 
industrious, and punctual in paying his rent. 
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UN CLE JOHN’S STORY, 





CY 

SOW At, NCLE JOHN is coming!” shouted 

(WN iy Ss af the children, and instantly four 
MG SA Sy. pairs of little feet went scampering 


YiAG) down the gravel walk, each striv- 
a) NE ing to be the first to receive the cordial 
»" embrace and affectionate kiss from 
mamma’s brother, dear Uncle John. 

A \s Uncle John was always a welcome guest | 
er 732. at Elm Cottage. There was a pleasant | 
room overlooking the garden, which had been for | 
a long time reserved for his especial use, and which 
had been on this very day thoroughly swept out 
and garnished in anticipation of his arrival. As he 
came up the broad avenue, holding a child by each 
hand, with two more clinging to the skirts of his 
coat, he looked the picture of good nature and con- ; 
tent. 

Uncle John had the most unwavering faith in | 
and reverence for children, and they, with their ! 
unerring instincts, knew it. The afternoon had 
been oppressively warm, and the children had been 
allowed, as an especial favour, to sit up an hour | 
beyond their usual time. They were heartily enjoy- 
ing a romp upon the lawn, when mother’s voice 
was heard, in gentle but decided tones, summoning 
them to the nursery. Reluctantly they brought 
their game to a close, and with lagging steps enter ed 
the house. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Jack, ‘‘ please give us half an 
hour longer! I, for one, am not a bit sleepy, and 
our game is not half finished.” 

‘“No, my dear,” replied his mother; “I have 
already indulged you as far as I think best. Now, 
bid Uncle John good night, and Adie come and 
kiss mamma, then go up to nurse, who is waiting 
for you. Above all, children, do not forget to thank 
your heavenly Father for having given you such a 
happy day.” 

The children’s faces, which had been slightly 
overcast, resumed their former cheerfulness as they 
severally bade us good night, excepting Jack, who 
walked sullenly up-stairs without wasting civili- 
ties upon any one. Mamma sighed audibly, but 
said nothing further. 

On the following day, as we had had the promise 















of a ramble and a pic-nic in the woods, you may be- 
sure we were all awake betimes. Jack’s brow was 
unclouded as he gave mamma the usual morning: 
kiss. The ceremony of breakfast having been gone- 
through with—for, of course, none of us children 
had any appetite—we began to muster our forces- 
for the day’s sojourn in the woods. Numberless 
baskets were put in requisition, filled with all sorts 


| of appetising things, and by ten o’clock the cavalcade- 


was in readiness, Uncle John and mamma heading 
the procession. 

The pleasures of that day will long dwell in our 
remembrance. After we had exhausted every avail- 
able source of amusement, and had eaten our lun- 
cheon with vigorous appetites, in striking contrast 
with our indifference to the morning meal, we alk 
gathered round Uncle John, who was stretched at 
length beneath the shade of a large oak, and unani- 


| mously voted to hold him prisoner until he should 


agree to tell usa story. Uncle John’s collection of 
stories was inexhaustible. He always drew largely 
upon his own experience; consequently the impres- 
sion upon us children was all the deeper and more 
lasting. He readily acceded to our request, and as. 
| soon as we were all quietly seated, thus com- 
menced :— 

“Children, I will telt you a sad but a true story. 
It is an incident in my own early life, and one 
which I never can forget. Although nearly thirty 
years have passed since the occurrence I am about 
to relate, the recollection of it still rankles in my 
heart, awakening even now the most painful emo- 
tions of grief and shame. I was a headstrong and 
wilful boy, and although I loved my mother dearly, 
I often wounded her kind and loving heart, and, as 
I have reason to believe, caused her many hours of 
pain and bitter sorrow. When I was about the 
age of Jack, my mother’s youngest sister came 
from her home in the West Indies, to spend the 
summer with us, and relieve my mother, whose 
health had been for a long time delicate, of some 
of her household cares. She had brought as a 
present to myself and my younger sister, who bore 
her name, a set of battledoors and shuttle cock. 

One lovely evening we were out upon the lawn 
playing in high glee. We had practised until we had 
become quite expert in the game, and had sent the 
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delicate shuttle backward and forward for the hun- 
dredth time without allowing it to touch the ground, 
when, in the midst of our eagerness and excitement, 
Susan, the nursery-maid, came with a message from 
mother to the effect that it was past our usual bed- 
time, and as the dew was falling, we must come 
in immediately. Lucy—good and obedient child 
that she was—without a word of dissent, threw down 
her battledoor and ran into the house. But I stood 
rooted to the spot, declaring firmly that I would 
not go; that I was not a baby to be sent to bed at 
dark, and Susan might tell my mother so. I 
lingered out of doors until the twilight was rapidly 
merging into night, when I stalked sullenly up- 
stairs to my own little room, so carefully fitted up, 
by that mother’s watchful care, whose tender, 
loving spirit I had so deeply grieved. I lay toss- 
ing on my prayerless bed long after midnight. 
I had not invoked the care of my heavenly 
Father, or implored his forgiveness for the 
sins and follies of the day. How could my sleep 
be peaceful and refreshing? I awoke from my 
feverish, restless slumbers at the first dawn of day, 
and with the morning light came bitter repentant 
thoughts, and a resolution to seek the forgiveness, 
first of Him who is ever ready to welcome back his 
erring, penitent children, and then of my dearest 
mother, to whom my next obedience and love 
were due. I hastily dressed myself, and on knock- 
ing at my mother’s door, it was softly opened by my 
aunt, who told me sorrowfully that my mother was 
very ill, that the physician had given orders that 
she must be kept very quiet, and free from every- 
thing that could agitateher. Irushed back to my 
own little room, and threw myself on the bed in a 
perfect agony of grief and remorse. 

‘* Five weary days dragged themselves along, and 
all the while my mother lay dangerously ill, until 
at length, one summer evening as the sun was going 
down in a perfect sea of glory, angel forms bore her 
pure spirit up the shining ladder to that immortal 
land where there is no more pain. 

‘* Those loving lips were for ever sealed, never to 
speak the words of forgiveness which my penitent, 
agonised heart so longed to hear! No words can 
portray my sorrow and remorse. It seemed beyond 
endurance. It was only at the foot of the cross, 
and on the bosom of a merciful and compassionate 
Saviour, that my sad heart found at last peace 
and comfort. 

‘*My dear children, God has placed over you 
parents, who havea right to your instant and 
unqualified obedience. Yield it cheerfully and 
without a murmur, although you may not always 
see the wisdom of the command. Let it be your 
constant aim to seek the happiness of those who 
have all your lives long sacrificed and toiled for you. 
Then you will never know the feelings of remorse 
and unaveilirg sorrow which, sooner or later, must 





plant with thorns the pillow of the thankless and 
disobedient child.” 

There were not many dry eyes in our little group 
when Uncle John finished his touching recital, and 
we wended our way homeward, sadder but wiser 
children. 





THE LITTLE BLIND GLEANER. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 


~\7HE little blind gleaner has come to the 
field 
To gather stray ears of wheat, 
With sleeves and gaiters and shoes to shield 
Her arms, her legs, and her feet : 
For the stubble is sharp, and the thistle is fierce, 
And plentiful, too, in places ; 
And they'll scratch, they'll tear, they'll prick, and 
they’ ll pierce, 
And leave very ugly traces, 
And make very sorrowful faces. 





‘* But how can the little gleaner find 
The scattered treasure of corn, 
And her way through the field >—because she is 
blind, 
And blind from the day she was born ?” 
See, close at her side the faithful dog, 
Gifted with instinct double, 
Pokes out the ears at a sober jog, 
And saves her from thistle and stubble, 
And keeps her from danger and trouble! 


But why is the little blind gleaner alone ? 
‘*My mother lies sick at home, 
My father is dead, and my brother is gone 
To sail o’er the ocean foam :— 
And what will they do in the winter time 
If I don’t go out a-gleaning ?” 
For the ice and snow, the sleet and the rime, 
Make the appetite o’erweening— 
And this is her reason and meaning. 2. 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 12. 
‘‘ God resisteth the proud.”—James iv. 6. 
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THE FAMIL 
BY MRS. C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF “ 


CHAPTER III. 
CAPTAIN AUSTWICKE’S REVELATION, 
“ Love is not to be reasoned down, or lost 
In high ambition.” ADDISON. 
T’S along story. I’ve no breath to tell it, | 
Honor,” said Captain Austwicke; “but I 
want you to know that—that long years | 
ago—I—I—married.” | 
: Miss Austwicke rose to her feet in sur- | 
prise, and echoed the word— 
“ Married ? ” 
“Yes, Honor. Don’t—don’t make a scene; it’s no use | 
—any words.” | 
“When, Wilfred, when ?” | 
“Tn Scotland, sixteen years ago, when I spent the 
autumn in Dumbartonshire with Gertrude’s brother.” 
“Married! when you stayed at Lord Dunoon’s. 
Whom ?” repeated Miss Austwicke, still bewildered, and | 
half suspecting her brother was delirious. 
“Tsabel—but you'll learn her name, there,” point- | 
ing to the sealed envelope. | 
“ Brother, brother! of what family is the lady ?” 
Something like the wandering ghost of an impatient | 
smile flitted over the sight of the dying eyes as he 
answered— 
“Of the oldest family—the workers: a gardener’s | 
daughter—the gardener at Glower O’er.’’ 
“ A gardener’s daughter ?” gasped Miss Austwicke— 
“and you married her? And you tell me this?” 
“Would to God I had told it long before—told it like | 
a man to all the world! [should not lie here with pangs | 
of the spirit, that rack me more than the pangs of the 
flesh. I should not lie here telling my miserable, 
shameful, cowardly sin to one who, I fear, has no heart 
to understand my woe—no conscience to help me to set 
right the wrong I did.” # 
“ Brother, what do you, what can you mean ?” 
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Y HONOUR. 
THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETC. ETC. 


“You, Wilfred—you, an Austwicke, did this ? ” 

“Yes, pride made me stoop to this deadly meanness— 
extremes meet, Honor. I shrank from owning my 
marriage, in the face of the aristocratic and wealthy 
marriages my brothers had made. My humble bride 
would have shamed me with them and with you. De- 
ference to man often means defiance to God. Yes, 
Honor, it does. I sent money by a sure hand, for 
Isabel wrote to me no more. I sent money for her and 
her children——” 

“Children ? ” 

“Yes, my children! Oh, that I could see them! Oh, 
that my strength would hold out to crawl to them on 
my hands and knees. Surely, if they prayed for their 
father, the poor innocents—if they prayed, I might have 
some sense of forgiveness—something to cool the burn- 
ing of heart and brain that maddens me.” 

Miss Austwicke looked at her brother steadily, as 
his eyes rolled and his head moved restlessly from side 
to side. A conviction that greatly relieved her appeared 
to have entered her mind. “He is delirious,” she 
whispered. “ Poor fellow! it’s all mere delirium.” 

With the intense acuteness to which all his faculties 
were strung, he heard the purport of her whisper, and 
said, in a voice of piercing anguish, “I am not de- 
lirious, Honor; it’s all true.” 

* Hush, dear Wilfred. Don’t excite yourself over a 
bad dream. How can it be true? Children?” 

“Twin children—a son and daughter, I tell you. 
I never saw them, except in dreams. How I hunger 
for them—mine—mine! Oh, for life, a little longer 
life, to do something for them! Oh, fora friend, who 
would help me in this bitter hour—bitter—bitter ! 
bitter! forsaken of God and man !” 

He sunk back and groaned deeply. 

Miss Austwicke visibly shuddered. “No, no, not 
forsaken,” she said, sinking on her knees. “I do not, 





“T mean what I say.” He rose on his elbow with a 


I confess, clearly comprehend what you tell me; but if 


strange access of strength, stretched out his hand | it will comfort you, I promise, if—if anything happens 
towards the glass on the table, and, as Miss Austwicke | to you, to fulfil your wishes and intentions towards 
involuntarily handed it, drank again eagerly, and | your children, certainly towards them, and—and your 
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resumed— 
“Yes, it’s my misery—my curse that you will not see 


. . . ° e | ‘ 2 
my sin asI now see it. Pride like yours made me shrink | gratefully. 


wife.” 
The big drops started on his brow; he looked at her 
“Sister, I can give no blessing—from 


from avowing my marriage—made me cowardly and} my lips it might be but a curse; but I thank you— 


base.” 


| with all the power left me I thank you—for that 


“Wilfred Austwicke, even on that bed you have no | promise. And don’t be angry, Nora dear, if I also warn 


right to say such words to me. When, pray, was J 
cowardly or base?” 

“Fear of the world and love of the world both work 
to sin. Bear with a dying man—a dying brother, 
Honor. After a brief delirium of passion—a young 
man’s madness, that you cannot comprehend--in which 
I had made poor Isabel my wife, I stooped to the real 
degradation of deceiving her. I cannot tell you all the 
plan, but I led her to believe that I had been married 
before, and had a wife living, and that therefore she 


you.” 

His voice had softened and sunk low to a tender 
whisper, as he called her by the name familiar in 
childish years, and his mouth worked convulsively. 

His sister was deeply moved, and for the first time 
her eyes were wet. “Yes, Wilfred, speak on; let me 
hear your warning.” 

“ Beware of the pride that props itself with falsehood ! 
When a poor wretch lies stranded on the brink of the 
cold river, and traces the road he has passed, how fulse 





was not legally my wife.” 


and mean looks many a deed that has been called ex- 
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wedient! There’s a light, Honor—the light of truth— 
that reveals to us all that we have hidden in the depths of 
our hearts. It’s dreadful—intolerable !”” He paused for 
breath, then gaspingly resumed—“ Isn’t there—a hymn, 
Honor—that we used to sing—in childhood—‘ Hide me, 
oh, my Saviour, hide!’ What does it say? something 
about— 
*Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.’ 


‘Oh, sister—sister, for that covering now !” 

Just then there was a creeping sound or a rustling 
behind the bed-curtains, on the other side of the room. 
Miss Austwicke, alarmed, rose from her knees. The 
‘dying gaze of her brother followed her as she, fearing 
she knew not what, went round to the side of the 
room that had been so completely screened off by the 


‘drapery of the great old-fashioned four-post bed. A 


faint noise, like the flapping of paper, yet sounded in 
her ears, but she saw nothing. There was a chest of 


drawers, flanked by chairs, two on each side, that rested 


‘is tormented by evil sounds. 


against the papered wall. AJl was undisturbed by the 
arrangements on the other side of the sick bed. Miss 
Austwicke very naturally accused her nerves. She was 
not by any means the only watcher in a sick room that 
She returned, and brought 
the candle, holding it high above her head, so as to see 
into the whole space. Her foot became entangled in 
something ; she stooped, and picked up from the ground 
nothing more mysterious than a rough garment, a 
housemaid’s apron, that had been carelessly dropped 
by the side of the drawers—perhaps, as Miss Aust- 
wicke, with the quick disgust at untidy habits which 
was part of her nature, divined, had been used as 
a duster and so left. This matter-of-fact, lowly 


‘incident breaking in on the intensity of her feelings, 


restored her to a measure of composure, and enabled 
her, as there came a faint, panting whisper of “ Sister 
Nora,” to go to the bed, and bathe the temples of the 
fast sinking invalid with refreshing perfume. He did 
not speak—only held her hand for a moment, then feeling 
along the bed-clothes with his other hand, found the 
letter, and laid it in her palm; and so folding her fingers 


over it, held her closed hand tightly in both his, tried 


in vain to speak, and sighed wearily. Miss Austwicke 
was thankful for the tranquil dreamy look, that seemed 
to weigh down his eyelids, and spread over his features. 
“Tf he can sleep a little while, he may, perhaps—who 
knows ?—yet rally—he may get home.” 

So she stood hushed at the bedside, and presently, 
cas the hands slowly relaxed their clasp, leaving the 
letter in her palm, she gently withdrew herself from a 
posture that was becoming painful, and sat down hold- 
ing the letter, and looking vaguely at it with mournful 
eyes. 

Her anxiety that her brother should not be disturbed 
made her unwilling either to summon Martin or to 
leave the chamber. So she sat, leaning back in the 
chair, for some little time motionless. Suddenly she 
drew herself. up erect and listened. Everything was 
strangely, awfully still. How was it that she no longer 
noticed her brother’s laboured breathing ?—How was 
at? He had reached home—he was dead! 





CHAPTER IV. 
RECORDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
‘* Thou notest from thy safe recess 
Old friends burn dim, like lamps in noisome air.” 
Worpsworta. 

IF Miss Austwicke had been familiar with the sick room 
and the symptoms that precede death, she would not 
have been surprised at what seemed to her the awfully 
sudden termination of the interview with her brother. 
He had been dying all the day, and his faculties, 
gathering up for a last effort, had just sustained him 
through it, and then yielded. Her terror was quite 
equal to her grief when, on calling loudly for help, 
Martin and the landlady rushed in to her assistance, and, 
going direct to the bed, proclaimed the fatal fact she at 
first refused to believe. 

Never had Miss Austwicke actually witnessed the de- 
parture of a spirit, and the mental sufferings that had 
preceded her brother’s death were so terribly present to 
her mind, that they added to the horror. She was borne 
fainting from the room, and during the night that fol- 
lowed, Martin thought it incumbent to call in Dr. Bissle, 
who prescribed complete quiet for at least two days—a 
decision that it fretted the lady to obey, for her spirit 
was defiant; and her previously calm, uninterrupted 
life had ill prepared her to sustain the shock she had 
received. After a few hours, when she had partially 
rallied, her mind, in that unaccustomed place, had 
one resource, and that was, to ruminate on the strange 
history revealed in her brother’s last words; and before 
any legal adviser reached her, or any of the rest of 
the family were apprised, she had to decide for herself 
what had best be done. It was not in Miss Austwicke’s 
nature to distrust her own judgment, still less to doubt 
that any course she took would not be morally right. 

Captain Austwicke’s words, so recently uttered, “There 
never was much love among us, Honor—never enough, 
I now think,” contained a truth which, however, did not 
reflect so much as might be supposed on the hearts of 
the Austwicke family. Miss Austwicke and her three 
brothers had suffer8d from the loss of their mother in 
their childhood. The golden links of maternal love had 
not bound the young people together, and they therefore 
grew up aseparated household. Honoria, the second-born 
in the family, had been reared by a very aged lady, her 
father’s mother, who occupied a jointure house on the 
banks of the Thames, which, for twenty years before her 
death, she seldom left. The education of her grand- 
daughter, carried on under her supervision, had been 
the amusement of her old age; and the aim of the 
stately old lady had been to imbue the child with all 
the opinions and feelings that she herself had enter- 
tained in a long life passed in a circle as narrow asit was 
high, in the days when whalebone and Queen Charlotte 
ruled in the upper region of feminine fashion. ‘To teach 
rigid etiquette, rather than Christian principle, was the 
aim of the instructors, and the scope of the education 
bestowed. Not that there need be, in reality, anything 
antagonistic in the two—nay, they may, and do often, 
admirably blend; but then the Christian life, like an 
odorous balsam, filters through and is distinctly recog- 
nised as combining in one whole all the elements of the 
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gentle life—religion refining manners, and not manners 


elevating religion. The pupil was apt to learn what her 
instructors taught, and caught the spir‘t of the teaching ; 
so the antiquity of the Austwicke name and lineage, 
the fact that it was a family of influence generations 
before many of the highest titles in the realm had been 
conferred, was the one thought of her mind. 

Meanwhile Squire Austwicke, the father of the 
family, was amusing himself according to the fashion of 
his ancestors, living the life of a country magnate. 
Hunting, racing, field sports, keeping up his pack of 
beagles, and a rough bachelor sort of hospitality, after 
his wife’s death, among men like-minded—these were 
his pursuits, diversified by a few magisterial duties and 
a good deal of hard drinking. His sons had their 
education at Winchester. Edmund, the eldest, grew 
up a fine gentleman, whose breakfasts at college were 
the admiration of his friends, as afterwards was the cut 
of his coat and the tie of is cravat when he mingled with 
those who would now be called “fast men” in London, 
and were then described as “ young bloods,” or 
“dandies.” Wilfred, the second son, had a commission 
in the Honourable East India Company’s service; and 
Basil, the younger, and the most industrious, on leaving 
college, was entered at Gray’s Inn, and, in due time, 
was called tothe bar. Fortunately he married Gertrude 
Dunoon, a lady of ancient family, and, what was even 
more to the point, whose kinsmen were all high in the 
law, and able to advance the interests of Basil Aust- 
wicke, who, without any very great talent, maintained 
a respectable position, which it was sometimes whis- 
pered he owed much to family influence. 

Of these three brothers, the one whom Honoria had 
known the best was Edmund; Wilfred and Basil, respec- 
tively three and five years younger than their sister, she 
saw very seldom, and the few letters that at intervals passed 
were mere formal interchanges of inquiries. At the death 
of her grandmother, Miss Austwicke returned home, to 
find herself rather in her father’s way. She could not nurse 
him in his gout so well as Mrs. Comfit, the old house- 
keeper; she did not read his paper to him so well as his 
man Ripp—or, at least, he could not ask her to read racing 
and sporting news, and those it was that alone interested 
him. Her presence was asort of check on the carousals 
he indulged in, and, in short, they did not suit each other. 
The old squire was truly glad when his youngest son 
made a very early marriage; and gladder still when an 
invitation to Honoria to spend the spring in London 
with the newly-married pair followed. He did, indeed, 
hope that another marriage might perhaps occur: for 
Honoria was then a stately, attractive woman; and 
though eight-and-twenty, a calm life had kept the bloom 
of seventeen upon her cheek. But Honoria did not 
marry. Edmund, the eldest son, did—a lady, a ward in 
Chancery, with a good fortune, who had been introduced 
to him by his brother’s wife; and on this union with 
Miss de Lacy, her husband’s spirits were so elated at 
being able to pay off most of his debts—far heavier than 
his father suspected—that he launched out into yet 
greater splendour. In this his wife assisted him, be- 
lieving, like a giddy girl, in the Austwicke acres as being 
able ultimately to yield a compensating harvest, or- 











perhaps, believing in nothing but pleasure. She had 
what she wanted—a gay, butterfly life. Poor thing! it 
was very short. She died a year after her marriage, 
leaving her husband with a son three weeks old, and the 
wreck of a squandered fortune, which it was found the 
Austwicke property could not repair; for at the old 
squire’s decease, which happened soon after that of his 
daughter-in-law, it was made manifest that he had long 
lived beyond his means, and the estate was terribly en- 
cumbered. 

Hitherto the Austwicke family had presented this 
peculiarity—that one generation had been miserly, and 
the next spendthrift; but in this case the son of Squire 
Wilfred the profuse had from boyhood imitated his 
father rather than his grandfather, and the equilibrium 
was destroyed which had kept matters pretty well 
hitherto, so the estate had suffered both by the squan- 
dering of the occupant and the post-obits of his heir. 

Sorrowful, for he had loved his wife, and bitter, for he 
was angry with the world, with his father, with every 
one but himself, Edmund Austwicke went on the Con- 
tinent. His little son, on whom the residue of his 
mother’s fortune was settled, became the charge of Miss 
Austwicke until he was nine years of age. 

When, at her brother’s request, the boy De Lacy 
Austwicke was to be sent to his father at Bonn, she 
bitterly resented an heir of Austwicke being educated 
on the Continent, instead of at Winchester. She, indeed, 
half suspected that the true reason was not her brother 
Edmund’s fatherly affection, but that De Lacy’s allow- 
ance of £200 a year out of the small fortune he inherited 
from his mother would go further abroad, and might be 
an object with his father in his exile. 

Miss Austwicke was not wrong in this supposition. 
Her brother Edmund indulged on a small scale abroad 
the same tastes that he had manifested in his hot youth 
at home. His crop of wild oats had yielded him the 
usual harvest of shattered health, nerves, reputation, 
circumstances; and when, at the age of forty-six, just a 
year before our narrative commences, and when his son 
was about fifteen years of age, he died suddenly by the 
breaking of a blood vessel, while engaged at the rouge- 
et-noir table at Homburg, there was no one to shed a 
tear for him: no, not his sister in her lonely life, that 
he had made more lonely by his neglect; not his son, 
whom he had placed with a German professor’s family at 
Bonn, and rarely either inquired after or saw. He died as 
he had lived, unesteemed and unregretted. The crackling 
of thorns under a pot is the Divine symbol of such a life 
—a little unsatisfactory blaze, and then the blackness of 
darkness. 

Miss Austwicke had hoped that De Lacy Austwicke 
would come to England, and pass the rest of his minority 
near what was now his estate; but the youth preferred 
to stay abroad—a determination that so offended his 
aunt she never wrote to him afterwards. 

She shut herself up in the wing of the hall that her 
father had long ago assigned her, and which the small 
property left her by her grandmother enabled her to live 
in with something of the state and consideration that 
became her birth and breeding. At all events, the degra- 
dation of letting the old dwelling to a stranger—a terror 
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that more than once had menaced Miss Austwicke 
during her brother Edmund’s life—ha1 now passed away. 
She remained here in peace to ponder on the past, and 
to soothe her disappointments of the present by 
loping for the future distinction of her family by the 
young heir De Lacy. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LETTERS, 
“ Dare to be true : 
Nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 


Grows two thereby.” 
Georce Hernert. 


We left Miss Austwicke lying on the sofa in the darkened | 


drawing-room at the “Royal Sturgeon,” as she revolved 
these circumstances of household history which we have 


sketched, while naturally reverting to the intelligence so | 


recently and painfully received—of there being some most 
objectionable Austwickes, not merely born in humble 
life, but actually reared in the station of their mother’s 
birth—altogether beyond the range of her knowledge, 
and, it must be owned, of her sympathies, 

Not that Miss Austwicke was hard to the poor. No; 
she simply regarded them as a race apart. Yet her 
brother, an Austwicke, whose race stretched back to the 
dim old Saxon times, had married—actually married 
into this low class. Her code of social morals would as- 


suredly have been less outraged by crime than by weak- | 


ness, for a low marriage was altogether intolerable. Still, 
there was her promise, made, as she muttered to herself, 
“asan Austwicke” (she said nothing about its being made 
as a Christian); “she must keep her word to her dying 
brother,” and seek out these low children and their 
mother. Where were they to be found? what would 
the papers in the envelope, that she had in her hand as 
she lay on the sofa, tell her? She had never let the 
packet a moment from her possession, through all the 


night of faintness or the day of dreary recollection that | 


had intervened, since the dying hand of Wilfred Aust- 
wicke closed her fingers on it. Now she turned it over 
and over uneasily. 

As she looked up, musing 


o> 


she caught the eyes of 
r . .: . | 
Martin, who hovered near her, looking curiously at ' 


what she held in her hand; and, struck with a sudden 


fear that any premature knowledge of the fact she so | 


deplored should escape through the prying of an old and 
privileged servant, she spoke, rather angrily, “I told 


you, Martin, to get some rest. Why have you not gone | 


away to lie down a few hours? Go now, at once. Go, 
I bid you! and, in the meanwhile, if I have occasion to 
ring, tell Mrs. Hobbins to let one of the maid-servants 
come tome. I don’t know, though, that I shall want 
anything.” 

“ There’s the fire, Miss Honor. You were so chilly, 
and fire is a companion like; and there'll be the lights 
wanted. Do let me stay with you—I aint a bit tired; 
and don’t, pray, be a trying of your eyes, and making 
your pore dear head worse, reading anything that’ll 
hurt you. Don’t, now !” 

Martin’s entreaty was only prompted by her interest 


in all that concerned her mistress, but it was most un- 
welcome. 

“ Do as I desire, Martin, instantly! I tell you I want 
to be alone. Go!” 

The tone and manner were more peremptory than 
the words; and Martin, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, rubbing them as if they were intruders she wanted 
to rub out, and dropping sundry apologetic curisies, 
went her way, carefully giving Miss Austwicke’s mes- 
sage, that no one need go to her until her bell rang, and 
then a maid-servant. 

The lady was no sooner alone than, with a tremulous 
hand, she broke open the envelope. Some half-dozen 
letters and papers, each containing but few words, were 
'in the enclosure. One was a sort of tattered memo- 
|randum of the marriage of Wilfred Austwicke with 
Isabel Grant. It was signed by three names: John 
Johnston, schoolmaster; Jane Johnston, his wife; and 
Sandy Burke, brother of the above. This paper was in 
two pieces, and very dirty; it had been torn across, and 
was merely pinned together. Never did marriage lines 
look less dignified than on these two dilapidated bits of 
paper. The handwriting of the witnesses differed greatly : 
the schoolmaster’s was a good, bold signature ; his wife’s, 
a tremulous scrawl, crooked, and indistinct ; her brother’s 
| (for how otherwise could Burke be his surname ?) was 
' a blotted, blurred performance—ugly, but distinctive. 
There was, beside this torn affair, a letter of Wilfred’s, 
| addressed to his wife. It was written in the glow of 
| affection, and referred to a journey they had taken to- 
gether, and to the pleasure they had enjoyed in it. It 
deplored the writer’s being called away, and ended by a 
promise, profusely reiterated, that his “sweet Isabel 
should be brought home to her loving husband 
with as little delay as possible.” It concluded by re- 
questing her to be careful of their secret, as it was besti 
that he should announce their marriage, both to her 
friends and his. 

There was another letter, dated a month later, in which 
the tone was somewhat altered. Wilfred urged her to 
| patience and trust a little longer; he would soon come 
to her, and all should be well. 

Then there was a brief, hysterical note, in a female 
| hand. It was ill written and ill spelled, with touches of 
Scottish dialect; but yet, amid all Miss Austwicke’s 
/ annoyance and displeasure, something of pity touched 
her as she made it out. 

Some receipts for money were enclosed on account of 
| the board and maintenance of Mabel and Norman Grant. 

A bit of tissue paper held a long tress of fair hair and a 
broken ring, with a tablet, on which was inscribed 
|“ Vérité,” the back holding hair, and a cypher, “ W. A.” 
Miss Austwicke was not mistaken in supposing this had 
| been a gage d’amour from her brother to this Isabel in 
their’ brief days of love and joy; and that it bad 
‘been broken and sent back to him with the torn 
‘marriage lines, that must have seemed such a bitter 
mockery, in the first grief and rage of a heart-stricken 
woman. bed 
’ To be continued, 
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